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Insurance in War and Peace 





by RAY MURPHY 


NSURANCE believes it has been 
playing a substantial part in 

the magnificent contribution that 
private enterprise has made here 
in the United States to keep this 
nation and other nations free. 
Perhaps too little has been said 
about those accomplishments. 

To fail to tell the wartime story 
of insurance would be a mistake. 
In my judgment, insurance, like 
other phases of private enterprise, 
must become more articulate. The 
insurance industry is truly repre- 
sentative of the system under 
which it operates, the American 
system of competitive enterprise, 
as distinguished from business 
operated by government. And if 
the American people know of the 
contributions of our industry, and 
every industry, to the cause of 
victory, then they are provided 
with unimpeachable testimony of 
the superiority of individual enter- 
prise over collectivism. 





The accomplishments of Amer- 
ica’s insurance industry under a 
wartime economy would have 
been impossible, of course, in a 
totalitarian state. American insur- 
ance has developed its vast facili- 
ties of service because a relatively 
free economy has permitted self- 
reliant and enterprising Americans 
to build the business. So develop- 
ing, the business has been enabled 
to provide protection and security 
for all business, large and small, 
and for tens of millions of our 
people. Eric Johnston has truly 
termed American private insur- 
ance ‘‘a system of security whose 
scope is unique in the world’s 
history.” 


PROTECTOR OF INDUSTRY 


The insurance industry, unfor- 
tunately, does not, and perhaps in 
the nature of things cannot, cap- 
ture the imagination of the public 
as many other industries can. We 
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might be termed an_ invisible 
industry, in that our services, in 
large part, are somewhat intangi- 
ble and indirect. 

Of itself, insurance operates no 
railroads. It digs no mines. It pro- 
duces no aircraft. It constructs no 
army bases. Yet insurance in sev- 
eral of its phases is utterly essential 
to all of these. Generally speaking, 
American entrepreneurs could not 
have ventured to build their tre- 
mendous peacetime industries with- 
out the essential protection of 
insurance. Those industries, built 
at great financial risk in peacetime, 
are now the industrial foundation 
of our Titanic war effort. In war 
as in peace insurance has pro- 
tected those industries, and thereby 
has done its full part in assuring 
ultimate total victory to American 
arms. 

In the stupendous development 
and expansion of American enter- 
prise to meet production needs of 
our wartime economy, American 
insurance has kept pace with the 
industry it insures. 


INSURANCE Was READY 

Tanks do not roll from assembly 
lines in insurance company offices. 
Yet, it is true that through the 
services of insurance companies 
vital weapons have reached the 
battle lines that never would have 
reached those lines except for 


those services. What other indus- 
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tries have performed through pro- 
duction, insurance has_ aided 
through conservation. Conservation 
has been the protector of pro- 
duction. 

Months before Pearl Harbor, 
far-sighted leaders of insurance 
were aware, as all sensible men 
were aware, that at any time the 
spark might flare from which 
would spread the fires of war over 
all the world. Insurance had long 
since been geared to the acceler- 
ated speed and scope of industrial 
operations that had already made 
the United States the “arsenal of 
democracy.” When war came to 
us, therefore, insurance had no 
great conversion problem. Its 
problem was to do only much 
more of the same things it had 
been doing, but with less trained 
personnel — for thousands of com- 
pany employees and _ producers 
had gone and were going into the 
armed forces and, in many cases, 
into armament manufacture. 

Soon after we entered the war, 
at the behest of the government, 
some 500 casualty and fire com- 
panies closed ranks to organize the 
National Bureau of Industrial 
Protection in the nation’s capital. 
The work of this bureau was to 
transmit reports from thousands 
of insurance safety engineers and 
inspectors to the F.B.I. and the 
War and Navy Departments. 
These reports resulted from in- 
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spection of war plants by insurance 
company engineers, seeking to 
guard against sabotage, accident 
and fire. I am told that some 40,- 
000 reports a year have thus been 
relayed to federal agencies through 
this organized conservation work. 
Since this was conservation and 
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. insurance must become more articulate 


not production there can be only 
an estimate of the manhours, 
equipment and critical material 
saved from waste. 

The safety and fire prevention 
work of casualty and fire com- 
panies has not been confined to 
factories. Homes and highways 
carry hidden hazards to the war 
effort. The National Board of Fire 
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Underwriters and the National 
Conservation Bureau, accident- 
prevention division of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, have greatly intensified their 
accident and fire prevention ef- 
forts during the war. The Conser- 
vation Bureau has maintained 
driver-training programs in the 
schools of 18 states. It has dis- 
tributed over a million pieces of 
literature for the instruction of 
truck and automobile owners in 
the care and conservation of their 
motor vehicles. 


ReE-ORIENTED TO WAR EFFORT 

In fact, with the advent of war, 
the entire program of the National 
Conservation Bureau was re- 
oriented to the war effort, and so 
continues. In the industrial safety 
field that bureau developed for 
distribution, through companies 
to assureds, new publications to 
the extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies. In the traffic and 
transportation field, staff members 
offered services to such agencies as 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, the Army, the Navy, the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, and 
others, and served as consultants 
in transportation problems. 

For example, on the invitation 
of the Navy, the bureau staff con- 
ducted an extensive survey in 
overcrowded Norfolk, Virginia, 
assisting in clearing up a very 
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acute transportation and accident 
problem in that area. 

At the request of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, staff mem- 
bers of the Conservation Bureau 
and the New York Center for 
Safety Education spent the better 
part of six months in the develop- 
ment of the Army’s ““Manual on 
Selection and Training of Driv- 
ers,” which was approved for use 
by all Army commands. 

At the request of the Army, that 
bureau set up a course for pre- 
induction driver education in high 
schools, so that the army training 
period could be shortened. The 
Center for Safety Education, at 
New York University, maintained 
by financial grant of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, has conducted a train- 
ing center for safety officers in 
various branches of the Army, in 
which to date more than 40 train- 
ing courses have been given to 
hundreds of Army officers. 

In the War Damage Corpora- 
tion we have a fine example of 
what the insurance industry can 
do by cooperation with govern- 
ment to meet wartime conditions. 
That corporation was set up by the 
R.F.C. on December 13, 1941, six 
days after Pearl Harbor. Its origi- 
nal capital was $100,000,000, 
later increased to $1,000,000,000. 
The insurance business was con- 
sulted, and advised in the planning 
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for the corporation’s operation. 
The fire companies, and with re- 
spect to monies and _ securities 
coverage, the casualty and surety 
companies, were asked to serve as 
fiduciary agents, without profit. 

Through the companies as fidu- 
ciary agents, the corporation has 
assumed more than six and a half 
million insurance policies with 
total coverage of $140,000,000,- 
000. Through this arrangement 
the necessity of the government 
going directly into the insurance 
business to meet the abnormal 
conditions of modern war, was 
avoided. 

So completely did these seg- 
ments of the insurance industry 
function in this situation that the 
War Damage Corporation relied 
almost entirely on the industry’s 
facilities. The mechanics of the 
program were carried on by the 
personnel of the insurance com- 
panies and their local agents 
throughout the country. 


Tue Loca AGENT 
Incidentally, it may be fitting 
here to observe that to the local 
agent goes much of the credit for 
maintaining in these times of great 
strain and stress, under conditions 
often extremely difficult, the insti- 
tution of insurance, developed 
here in America as nowhere else. 
Were it not for the American 
agency system and the American 
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agent, with all his persuasiveness 
and persistence, and his identity 
with community interests, these 
United States would be vastly 
underinsured. 

Accident and fire prevention 
represent but two of ma..y phases 
of insurance at work in a wartime 
economy. Insurance companies 
underwrote unprecedented risks 
on giant war industries, some so 
secret that the companies could 
not even be informed of their loca- 
tion. Insurance safety engineers 
and claim adjusters shared the 


WAR AND PEACE 


Great war industries are protected by insurance 
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privations and hardships of Ameri- 
can construction crews all over the 
world, in Iran, China, Alaska, in 
temperatures ranging from intense 
sub-tropic heat to the frigid cold of 
the Arctic. In one instance the en- 
gineers had to negotiate with a 
“sheik of Araby” for the use of 
part of his domain. 


DEMANDED INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 
American contractors would un- 
derstandably have refused to un- 
dertake many of these foreign 
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projects without the protection of 
American insurance. Plague and 
pestilence were a constant danger. 
There was the ever present threat 
of fire and flood. Untrained native 
labor had to be trained in safety 
measures. There were the natives 
who built fires next to dynamite 
dumps, who poked fingers into 
grinding machinery out of sheer 
curiosity, carried electric 
detonators in trucks loaded with 
T.N.T. Against all of these many 
and varied contingencies insurance 


who 


had to provide. 

Since many millions of dollars of 
foreign projects and literally bil- 
lions of dollars in war industry had 
to be insured, the War Depart- 
ment and Navy Department set-up 
special insurance branches. As to 
much of their personnel, the 
branches were staffed with experts 
borrowed from the insurance in- 
dustry. Tribute is due these men, 
who toiled night and day to solve 
many wartime problems of in- 
surance which had appeared to be 
insoluble. 

Finally, in citing examples of 
insurance activities in our wartime 
economy, I shall mention but one 
more — the service that insurance 
has given to the employee in the 
war industries of America, created 
from “‘scratch’”’ as many have been 
and expanded as they all have 
been beyond the greatest expecta- 
tions of four years ago. It is essen- 
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tial to the war effort that the 
provisions of law with respect to 
workmen’s compensation §insur- 
ance be fulfilled by the insuring 
companies with speed and effi- 
ciency, to the end that the injured 
workman receive his compensa- 
tion promptly, to the end that the 
workman return to the production 
lines, fully recovered, as soon as 
possible, so that war production 
shall not lag. This obligation, I 
believe, private insurance has 
fully met, in the spirit, and to the 
letter of the law, despite depleted 
personnel, despite many obstacles 
incident to war. 

In passing I might mention that 
casualty and surety and fire com- 
panies have invested well over two 
billion dollars in war bonds. Capi- 
tal stock casualty and surety and 
fire companies, on the basis of in- 
complete figures, pay an estimated 
$100,000,000 a year in federal in- 
come taxes, and insurance com- 
panies pay annually to the states, 
in premium taxes, about $120,- 
000,000 more. 

All, American enterprise 
contributed greatly, magnificently, 
to the war effort. Insurance has 
but played its part. Yet, it is a 
tribute to the business and _ its 
methods of operation that quietly, 
readily and completely, it has pro- 
vided protection, wherever needed, 
in war as it does in peace. The 
ease with which the fire insurance 


has 
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Insurance safety engineers and claims adjusters shared privations 
of construction crews all over the world, in extremes of temperature 


business has assumed the fire risks 
on huge war plants, with which 
casualty companies have assumed 
added liability to employees and 
public, with which surety com- 
panies have assured credit for war 
construction and kindred pur- 


poses, may well be a source of won- 
der and of solid satisfaction. 





The great, over-all contribution 
of insurance to the war economy, 
therefore, seems to me to be the 
stability it has added in the supreme 
test of private enterprise that this 
war has given. Or one might say 
that insurance has been the lubri- 
cation in the mechanism of war- 
time business and industry. 
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The robots of a regimented state 


Post War PossIBILITIES 


All of my remarks could be de- 
voted to the contributions of in- 
surance to a war economy. Many 
true stories of peril and hardship 
to insurance personnel could be 
told. But our space is limited. With 
your indulgence, I should like to 
address some comments to post- 
war possibilities. They concern 
insurance, but not insurance alone. 

We know well the issues for 
which Americans fight and die to- 
day, and well we know that these 
issues shall not have been finally 





resolved with the end of armed 
conflict. 

Equally well we know that the 
future of insurance will depend al- 
most entirely on the future of our 
economy of competitive capital- 
ism. Under freedom — freedom of 
the individual and his enterprise 
—our business will continue to 
grow, to thrive, to prosper. Under 
freedom, our business will con- 
tinue to provide employment for 
increasing numbers of Americans. 
Under freedom, our business will 
protect increasing millions against 
many hazards of modern life. 
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But without freedom, servant 
to the whims and dictates of 
any superauthority, regimented by 
men beyond the law, our business 
will stagnate, wither and die. And 
so will America, as we know it and 
love it. And so will those American 
ideals and that American charac- 
ter which courageous and far- 
seeing men long ago expressed in 
our Declaration of Independence, 
to which form was given in a 
unique and cherished document 
called the Constitution of the 


United States of America. 
Yes, we of insurance know well 
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The power of a free people 
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the issues confronting our society 
today. The greatest of all wars, the 
war in which we are so greatly en- 
gaged, is a violent eruption from 
the cauldron of a world revolu- 
tion —a revolution and 
more significant than the aggre- 
gate of all history’s revolutions. 
For many centuries, mankind 
labored and bled, struggled, grop- 
ing toward establishment of a 
society of liberty, equality and 
fraternity. It remained for the 
Frenchman, de Tocqueville, -to 
give that ideal a name — individ- 
ualism. That ideal has found its 


greater 
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fullest expression and meaning in 
the New World, here in the 
United States of America. The 
philosophy and principles of in- 
dividualism, as opposed to the 
tyranny of the state, have de- 
veloped a spiritual force within 
our people which has built the 
greatest nation of all time. 

Despite the magnificent proof of 
freedom’s vast power, leaders of 
other peoples have held our demo- 
cratic concepts to be outmoded 
and decadent. Decency, honor, 
justice, consideration for the rights 
of men and minorities — these, 
they said, were the mouthings of 
idiots, harbored by the weak 
democracies. Not content to en- 
slave their own people as the 
robots of a regimented state, these 
degenerates of dictatorship de- 
cided to impose by force their evil 
ideology upon the free peoples of 
the world. They flaunted, and, in 
violence, at Pearl Harbor, out- 
raged a seemingly weak America, 
to awaken a wrathful giant, a 
veritable Colossus. 

It is to be hoped that all the 
peoples of the world shall have 
learned the lesson in America’s 
response to the attack “that shall 
live in infamy”’’ — the lesson that a 
free people, once aroused, can out- 
think, outproduce, outfight and 
outlast a slave people — the les- 
son that Americans, born and 
bred under freedom, develop self- 
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reliance and character, courage 
and “know-how” beyond the ca- 
pacity of the self-styled supermen. 


Tue Lesson Must Be HEEDED 


Yet the signs seem to say that 
the world may not heed this les- 
son; that even we may forget it. 
Everywhere there is talk of con- 
trolled states, planned economies, 
socialism. Even in countries Jately 
liberated people are walking to- 
ward the same path on which Hit- 
ler started his people on their 
journey to death. It may be the 
tragic truth that many lands will 
have fought for their freedom only 
to lose it. Hitler surely, if this be 
the case, will laugh long and 
loudly from his mouldering grave. 

It appears that much of the 
world may embrace collectivism in 
one form or another. Outside 
pressures on America have been 
and will be tremendous, to adopt 
the principles of collectivism in the 
form of a planned economy. The 
end result of this practice is al- 
ways the same. We have the evi- 
dence of modern Germany, of 
Italy, and in a slightly different 
version, of Japan; and we have the 
evidence of centuries of history. 

But the inside pressures will be 
even more difficult to withstand. 
There are Americans, either blind 
or avaricious for power, reaction- 
ary Americans who label them- 


selves as liberals, who would 
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submerge our economy in the 
morass of a superstate.. We have 
termites who bore from within and 
who represent no idle threat to our 
freedom. But it is not these we 
should fear the most. More greatly 
to be feared are the well-meaning, 
who would supplant our competi- 
tive system with a system of 
“economic planning,” with an 
economy “consciously directed,” 
honestly believing in high ideal- 
ism that they will bring about a 
better world. These people are 
neither fascists nor communists. 
Most of them are unaware that 
they are — as in fact they are 
socialists. Most of them do not 
realize that such planning leads as 
it has always led to dictatorship, 
with its concentration of power; 
that only through such concen- 
trated power can their “planning” 
be fulfilled. They seem unaware 
that a dictatorship, whatever its 
origin, whether by acquiescence 
or popular vote of the people, 
whether by the classic methods of 
force and suppression, destroys the 
freedom of the individual as surely 
the one way as the other. They 
seem unaware that where totali- 
tarianism has grown the ground 
was made fertile for its growth 
by an earlier implantation of 
socialism. 

There is no need to emphasize 
the obvious fact that one of the 
first targets of confessed collectiv- 
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ists would be the nation’s private 
insurance system. They who have 
devoted much of their lives to the 
building of that system — they 
who plan even greater progress for 
that system — they of insurance 
stand in the frontline defenses of 
freedom. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

I know of no business or institu- 
tion that is more concerned than 
insurance with the security and 
welfare of the people — nor more 
concerned with an equally impor- 
tant factor — opportunity for the 
people. For without opportunity 
there can be no incentive, and 
without incentive, there can be 
neither hope nor progress. 

What shall insurance do about 
it all? Happily, there is a growing 
realization in our midst that ours 
is one country, one system, of 
which insurance is an indivisible 
part; that private insurance is 
peculiarly a service of and to pri- 
vate enterprise, its fortunes bound 
to rise or fall as private enterprise 
may rise or fall. 

What is our responsibility? It 
seems to me that a first responsibil- 
ity is to do our full share in bring- 
ing home to America, down to the 
very grass roots, the thrilling story 
of America; to bring home to 
every American, and especially 
now to every young American, 
that he is a part of the system of 
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private enterprise,.and that from 
that system has come and will 
come greater opportunities than 


have ever come to the people of 


any nation, anywhere, anytime; 
that from it have come liberty, 
freedom of thought and action, 
which mean far, far more than 
any glittering promise of security 
through any other system, collec- 
tive or whatever. 

Needless to say, this must be 
done in full consciousness of the 
proper responsibilities of free en- 
terprise to all the people, all the 
time, and it must be done in such a 
way that it cannot be labelled “‘the 
bunk.”? Our education needs re- 
newing from time to time, that our 
faith may but the 
educators must be wholly sincere, 
and they must have that ‘Main 
Street”? touch which appeals to 
every man as genuine. 

And if the story of America is to 
be told and retold, the part in- 
surance has played must likewise 
be told. Good deeds, good works, a 
good job well done, are the bases of 
all sound public relations, but in 
this day and age, they do not suf- 
fice. Their story must be told, 
simply, honestly and well. I think 
we of the insurance industry are of 
a mind at last to tell that story. 


be renewed, 


PROPER REGULATION 


The thought may come to mind 
that I suggest a rugged individual- 
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ism, which to many fine and sensi- 
tive people suggests the rule of the 
jungle. Far from it. Insurance 
knows regulation, and expects to 
live under it for all time to come. 
It recognizes the rule of law, 
whereby the regulator and the 
regulated are bound by definite, 
established rules. It would wish to 
play the game, abiding by those 
rules, knowing they cannot be 
changed by the mere whim of 
authority, certain that within 
their just and reasonable limits 
there is space for individual initia- 
tive, enterprise, foresight and 
courage. 

This is not to say there shall be 
no minimum of sustenance for all, 
no social insurance against the 
common hazards of life. Surely we 
shall attain standards that will 
permit no suffering and injustice 
springing from indifference, or 
“man’s inhumanity to man.” But 
utmost care must be taken that in 
striving for those standards, the 
greater security of individual en- 
terprise shall not be lost. 

For to lose the freedoms, the 
security springing from and _ in- 
herent in the individualism of pri- 
vate enterprise, is in truth, to lose 
all. This, if we believe, we must 
make known to every American. 
We have accomplished miracles 
here in America. Now we must 
make sure that those miracles are 
known to America. 
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I, for one, have faith in the fu- 
ture of America, and faith, there- 
fore, in the future of American 
insurance. I hope I know the 
American people and the Ameri- 
can character. I have faith that 
the young men who are fighting 
and winning this war will return 
home with heart and inspiration 
for the task of building an America 
as bright and brave as the America 
of which in the far places of the 
earth they will have dreamed. 
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They should know the true mean- 
ing of freedom. It would indeed be 
tragic if they did not, because for 
it they have fought as no other 
soldiers have ever fought. Surely 
they will protect and cherish it and 
hold high its blazing torch for all 
the world to see. Surely we, dwell- 
ing in comfort as the war moves to 
its bitter end, in the ways given to 
us can do no less. 

“God helping us, we can do no 
other.” 


be 


Annual Meeting of the Association 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING Of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives in May in New York City, Kenneth Spencer, execu- 











tive director of the Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity Companies, 
and Richard V. Goodwin, vice president of the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company, were re-elected president and vice president 
respectively. 

J. Dewey Dorsett was re-elected general manager of the Associa- 
tion and Ray Murphy was re-elected general counsel. 

The following member companies were re-elected to membership 
on the Executive Committee: American Surety Company of New 
York; Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd.; Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York; London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company, Ltd., and the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. In addition, the Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
was newly elected to membership on the Executive Committee. 
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Four NRES . WERE STRIPPED 
FROM A PASSENGER CAR PARKED FOR 
10 MINUTES ON AN OMAHA, NEB., 
INYER-SECTION! “THE OWNER NOW 
STRINGS HEAVY CHAINS AND PRD-LocKS 
HE FOUR REPLACED ‘TIRES TO 
SAFE-GUARD THEM ! 









AITHE SYock INSURANCE AGENT 
SUPPORTS EVERY PoLicy HE SELLS 
WITH CONTINUED SERVICE NOT 
ONLY WHEN THE SALE IS MADE 
BUT, “THROUGHOUT “THE LIFE OF THE 
CONTRACT, DAY IN AND DAY OUT! 
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United We Stand 





by KENNETH SPENCER 


NLY THROUGH UNITY in our 
O industry may a sound and 
sure path be found to lead us out 
of the uncharted wilderness into 
which the S.E.U.A. decision plunged 
us all. 

But how can we achieve unity? 
First, and of fundamental im- 
portance, we must fully realize 
that the very foundations of our 
relationships with 


questioned and may even be held 
to be illegal. 

We must adjust our thinking 
to an acceptance of these basic 
changes before we can hope to 
achieve unity of objectives in ac- 
commodating ourselves to. the 
necessities of tomorrow. 

Second, I am sure none of us will 
now dispute the thesis that full co- 

operation between 





the public and with 


each other —- com- O™ or America’s most 
prominent insurance 


leaders outlines a specific 


panies with com- 
panies, agents with 
agents, and com- 
panies with agents 
— have been 
changed. I will not 
repeat the opin- 
ions of the Supreme 





producers in this straight- 
forward article. 


the insurance com- 
panies in all 
branches and their 
producers is essen- 


program for progress tial if our voices 
through increased unity 
between companies and in the legislative 


are to be heeded 


halls of our respec- 
tive states and in 
the United States 








Court Justices who 

made this abundantly clear. But 
we should all study those opinions 
until their full implications really 
sink in. 

Much of the difference of opin- 
ion still existing arises, I believe, 
from the fact that many of us do 
not yet realize that what we were 
taught to believe legally right, eco- 
nomically sound, and clearly in 
the public interest may now be 


Congress. 

I wish I could believe that by 
1948 a simple formula will have 
been found which, enacted into 
law, will enable our industry to 
proceed smoothly, efficiently, and 
soundly on its way to serve the 
needs of the people, unhampered 
by fears of prosecution on the one 
hand and by the chilling influence 
of unenlightened regulation on the 
other. 
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On the contrary, I am con- 
strained to believe that for years to 
come we shall be under the neces- 
sity of justifying our methods and 
our performances to representa- 
tives of the public — both legisla- 
tors and supervising officials — 
selected by political processes. 
There will always be some who will 
need to be reminded that under 


our American system the rule of 


law must guide the regulator as 
well as the regulated, and that arbi- 
trary or ill-informed administra- 
tion of any law may be oppressive. 

The era during which business 
and politics constituted two sepa- 
rate, and frequently antagonistic, 
worlds ended a long time ago. 

I believe politicians have learned 
that business operating under the 
American system of free enterprise 
is essential to the happiness and 
well-being of our people. I am en- 
tirely sure that business men are 
alive to the need for governmental 
regulation to prevent, on the one 
hand, the damage done by an ir- 
responsible and greedy few, and, 
on the other, to provide security 
for responsible and honest busi- 
nesses against attacks from the un- 
informed or by professional mal- 
contents. 

If those who will make the laws to 
regulate us and those who will ad- 
minister them are to do these things 
wisely, they must have an under- 
standing of our business and learn 
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something of the long experience 
we have had out of which has 
evolved our methods and prac- 
tices. Only from a united industry 
can such sound education be 
expected. y 

All of us whose lives and for- 
tunes are involved in the insurance 
business have an obligation to 
achieve and retain unity. And 
upon us also is the primary re- 
sponsibility to root out and discard 
any practices which prove un- 
sound, inefficient or unfair. We 
must take the mystery out of our 
business so that all will know how 
essential it is to our economic life 
and how beneficial is its influence 
upon our social system. 

I suggest that the time has come 
when we of the insurance industry 
should recognize a few fundamental 
facts, and build upon them a firm 
foundation for the relationships 
among ourselves and between us 
and the public which we serve if 
we are to have freedom to enlarge 
our usefulness and to derive a rea- 
sonable profit therefrom. Let us 
review, briefly, certain of these 
facts and some other subjects we 
must consider in our efforts to re- 
move internal differences and 
achieve real unity. 

1. The insurance business is differ- 
ent in that it collects now from the 
many in exchange for promises to pay 
the few sometime later. 

Because the cost of what we sell 
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comes largely after the sale, the in- 
surance business is peculiarly ex- 
posed to two dangers. 

One is the possible inability to 
discharge these future obligations 
either because premiums prove to 
be insufficient or 
and reserves are dissipated as a 


because assets 





KENNETH SPENCER 
. what benefits one helps all of us 


result of speculative investments. 
The other is that the growth of 
sound institutions may be stunted 
or stifled by unfair practices or un- 
sound rates used by irresponsible 
competitors. 
These two 


dangers, coupled 


with the additional possibility that 
the public may be charged exces- 
sive rates, provide the proper basis 
for sound regulation of the insur- 
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17 
ance business in the public interest 
for stockholders, policyholders and 
their beneficiaries, alike. 

2. It must be acknowledged that in- 
surance producers — both agents and 
brokers, are mainly independent business 
men and not merely creatures of big 
companies. 

The public must understand 
their status as the friend and coun- 
selor of the buyer of insurance. There 
is still a distinction between an 
agent and a broker and I hope 
there may always be, for each has 
his own useful and important func- 
tion. But when we speak to the 
public or 
should we not make clear the fact 
that not company- 
employed salesmen but independ- 
ent business men who justify their 
existence by competently serving 
their clients’ needs after the sale as 
well as before? 

3. When the status of the insurance 
producer is recognized, his right to ade- 
quate compensation will be apparent 
and will not be so frequently the subject 
of unfair criticism, as has happened in 
the past. 

And we should as honestly and 
frankly also acknowledge that no 
insurance man _ should receive 
moneys he cannot earn. I refer to 
certain resident agency laws which 
require a sort of tribute even when 
the resident agent is in no position 
to earn the sums extracted by law, 
either from the company which 


to its representatives, 


these are 











accepts the business or from the 
agent or broker whose duty and 
expense it is to perform the services 
the premium contemplates. 

I yield to no one in my interest 
in and sympathy for the local 
agents in many thousands of our 
communities, whose opportunities 
to serve and to earn have been 
limited by nationalization of many 
important lines of business. But 
there are sounder ways of provid- 
ing adequate compensation for 
such agents than by the imposition 
of unfair and uneconomic legal re- 
quirements. In fact — and let us 
be realistic — very few such agents 
have benefited by such laws. 

We should, all of us — agents, 
brokers and company people — 
work for the repeal of any state 
law which interferes with the right 
of private contract. I believe free- 
dom to exercise that right will pay 
dollars to those who earn them and 
save dollars now paid to some who 
do not. 

4. We should have reasonable and 
sound agency qualification laws where 
they are not already in force, but efforts 
should not be made to deny to any honest 
and intelligent citizen the opportunity 
to engage in the insurance business. 
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To the end that the public shall 
be better served, we should work 
to increase the facilities for insur- 
ance education already greatly 
multiplied as compared with a few 
years ago. The educational pro- 
gram sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Fire and Casualty 
Companies is already doing fine 
work in this field, as is also the 
American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 

5. Lastly, let us not only be realistic 
and honest among ourselves about past 
differences, but progressive as well. 

Let us frankly and fairly exam- 
ine what we have done and also 
consider what we have not done 
and which, if done, would enhance 
our record of service to this great 
nation and its people. Knowing 
that what hurts any single part of 
the insurance industry harms us 
all, let us accept and act upon the 
principle that what benefits one 
helps all of us, individually and 
collectively. 

Only in the spirit of giving as 
well as taking with fairness to all 
do I believe we can find that union 
which we must have to meet the 
new tests the years will bring. 





@ If you yanked all kinds of insurance out of force in this coun- 
try with one yank, it would be like pulling the skeleton out of a 


fish or the steel framework out of a building. — Don Herold 














Want Ads May Be Obscure 


—or, How To Read Your Newspaper 





New Prospects, Higher Incomes, Greater Responsibilities 
and Enlarged Opportunities Are Listed in 
Your Daily Paper 





> THe “want” ads of your daily 
newspaper don’t all appear in the 
classified section. Often they’re 
not ads at all— just news items 
that indicate a hidden insurance 
need that’s clearly there for the 
man who will search it out. 


GENERAL EXAMPLES 


A manufacturer of a “‘cold cure”’ 
did a land-office business by local- 
izing newspaper advertising cam- 
paigns in whatever section of the 
country the daily papers indicated 
were experiencing an outburst of 
*flu. As additional evidence, note 
that a manufacturer of expensive 
furniture made a sizeable fortune 
by building up his prospect list 
through noting in the local press 
certain society-page items indicat- 
ing what persons were doing con- 
siderable entertaining. The “‘need”’ 
was there, but it took an alert per- 
son to recognize it! 


INSURANCE EXAMPLES 


The society page contains clues 
for you, too. Every wedding means 





the start of a new home. If it’s a 
service wedding, perhaps it in- 
volves quite a bit o’ traveling — 
with its risks and hazards, as well 
as present-day discomforts. If ei- 
ther of the “I do-ers”’ are well off, 
there’s risk of loss of the wedding 
presents and the new home fur- 
nishings, to mention merely two. 

The business page may tell of a 
man who has been promoted. 
He’ll be better off now to afford 
adequate coverage — and so will 
the former assistant who was ad- 
vanced to take his place. 


Company News 


Read that a company has in- 
creased sales this year, or has 
leased an additional warehouse or 
plans a plant extension, and you’ve 
got increased insurance needs 
made to order. 

And when a newcomer comes to 
town, he usually does so because 
of increased income — and _in- 
creased responsibilities. 

Do you read your daily paper 
without really reading it? 




















HON. JOHN J. 


MONTANA 


HOLMES 








HE HONORABLE JOHN J. Homes, state auditor and ex-officio in- 
g poem commissioner of the state of Montana, was elected to 
office in 1932, after 30 years’ experience as an insurance salesman 
and general agent. Born in 1888 in Elphin, County Roscommon, 
Ireland, and educated in that country, he came to Montana as a 
young man and settled in Great Falls. Recently elected to his 
fourth consecutive term in his present positions, he is also state 
chairman of the Infantile Paralysis Fund-Raising Drive, active in 
the Elks Lodge and a past president and past state president of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles. Having served overseas with the A. E. F. 
in World War I, he is a member of the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 











HON. RAY H. BRANNAMAN 
COLORADO 
















HE HONORABLE Ray H. BRANNAMAN was appointed to the 

Colorado Industrial Commission in 1937, and served as chair- 
man from 1938 to 1942. Born in Lisbon, Iowa, in 1892, he holds the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science from Colorado A and M College, 
and Master of Education from the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation. After overseas service in World War I, he engaged in various 
business enterprises, in addition spending 15 years as a public 
school executive, before coming to his present post. Particularly in- 
terested in safety, unemployment compensation and workmen’s 
compensation problems, Mr. Brannaman represents industry on 
the commission. Active in veterans’ affairs, he is national chief- 
of-staff of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
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It is sometimes feared that other employees will dislike the presence of deformity 
and that employee morale may be affected. But the fact is that the average able- 
bodied employee is unusually considerate toward the handicapped person. It 
was found that during the breaking-in process, the handicapped person receives 
every conceivable kind of consideration, encouragement and help. — J. Dewey 
Dorsett. 


In the beginning, many of the agents in the smaller towns consoled themselves with 
the idea that comprehensive was designed for the larger risks and the metropolitan 
agents. This erroneous opinion is gradually breaking down and at present it is not 
unusual to find small-town agents just as active in the comprehensive field as those 
located in the larger cities. — Paul J. Emme. 


Electronic protective and safety devices are only in their infancy, but they are 
growing rapidly in importance and in the number of services they can perform. 


- H. B. Michael. 


“Free enterprise” may be a hackneyed phrase today. But those things which it repre- 
sents will never seem unimportant to those who have helped to create the America we 
have known, nor are they unimportant to those who fight the Battle of Freedom around 
the world. We are the guardians of their future and of their families; guardians of that 
for which they fight. None of us will shirk his responsibility as warden of such precious 
and hard-won things. We will work and fight to preserve them, confident that, as we 
work together for the good of all insurance and all business, we help our own com- 
panies, and our own fortunes, and our own country. — Kenneth Spencer. 
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ACCIDENT. — This tail rudder section is all that 
remains intact of this plane which crashed in the 
Cheat Mountains near Morgantown, West Va. In 
the wreckage, scattered over a wide area, were 
found the bodies of 17 passengers and 3 crewmen. 


A (Coverages 
THE NEWS. 


FIRE. — Overturned and blazing, this car is one 
of many wrecked during the riot that swept the 
Harlem section of New York City. The property 
damage was very great and over 30 shops were 
looted. Three persons were killed and 19 injured. 





GAS TANK BLAST. — William Carney, a six-year-old 
boy from Chicago, Illinois, allegedly dropped a match 
in a pipe leading to a one-thousand-gallon gasoline tank 
at this abandoned filling station, making the accumu- 
lated fumes explode and demolishing the station. { Acme} 


IN PICTURES 


Coverages V 


ACCIDENT. — This Army truck, containing enough 
explosives to blow up several blocks, skidded when 
driver tried to avoid a collision with an auto. Jittery 
firemen kept a stream of water on the overturned vehi- 
cle, pending the arrival of an emergency crew. { Acme} 








FIRE. — F. B. I. agents are investigating three-alarm fire that completely 
destroyed Columbia Iron Works Artillery Shell Plant in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. The blaze, of undetermined origin, quickly spread over en- 
tire building, hurling exploding missiles over a 100-yard area. Two 
men were killed, and more than 100 workers narrowly escaped injury. 


A (overages 


bs 
explora 
RESTAURANT EXPLOSION. — 
Heroic firemen battled a blaze which 
followed an explosion in a large res- 
taurant in Hammond, Indiana. The 
blast injured at least 16 persons 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


FLOOD WATERS ISOLATE TOWN. — High water from the Marais 
Des Cygnes River covers the streets of Ottawa, Kansas, and nearly 
touches the roofs of one-story buildings. The flood, in addition to de- 
stroying many thousands of dollars worth of property, also cut off high- 
way and railroad connections with town. {U. S. Navy Photo from Acme} 


SHIPYARD ACCIDENT. — This is 
the accident scene in a shipyard in 
Seattle, Wash., where six workmen 
lost their lives. The upper boom on 
conveyor crane broke loose, leaving 
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and the rescue workers had to 
search through the ruins for 
possible trapped victims. Only 
the entrance to the building 
remains standing. {Acme Photo} 





FLOOD. — Residents of New Albany, Indiana, pull their boat up to the 
window of their home and break the pane in an effort to salvage some of 
their belongings, after flood waters forced them from their house. After run- 
ning rampant for a week, the waters subsided, but left untold property 
damage and at least 13 deaths have been reported. {Courtesy of Acme} 


IEWS IN PICTURES — 





second crane to support en- 
tire weight of heavy ship’s bow, 
and second crane overturned, 
smashing buildings and pinning 
the workmen under wreckage. 


Coverages V 


GASOLINE EXPLOSION SHATTERS STORE. — A fireman stands in front 
of the shattered window of this grocery store in Zanesville, Ohio, which was 
broken not very long ago when the Pure Oil Company bulk storage plant 
across the street exploded. One person was killed in the blast; the damage 
was estimated at one hundred thousand dollars. {Courtesy of Acme Photo} 
















IRON FORGE. — The introduction of heavy iron A FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT. — This horseman 
machines replacing old wooden material marked a plunged through a window of a drygoods store in 
step forward in the development of industry. Since London in 1815, a few decades before plate glass 
1860 many health and safety conditions have been insurance was introduced in England. Now this 
improved, and many hazards have been eliminated. coverage prevents loss for thousands of businesses. 


A Good Olde “Days 


WS IN PICTURES | 


Good Olde ‘Days ¥ 


HORSELESS TAXI. — With the advent of the horse- SAFETY SPECTACLES. — These safety goggles, 
less taxi in 1898, a traffic school was organized to used in chemical industry, were suggested by a 
teach former horse and carriage coachmen how to French scientist in 1890. People scoffed at idea, 
operate an electric taxi. This school was of genuine pointing out that these devices were too cumber- 
service in teaching practical safety rules to hackmen. some. Today, safety goggles are used widely. 
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Liability Insurance—Postwar 
Questions 


Some important questions, 
with answers you need to 
know, about the future for 
liability insurance 


by J. HARRY BIBBY 


HE TOTAL ANNUAL PREMIUM 

for the various forms of lia- 
bility insurance is, and has been 
for several years, approximately 
$500,000,000. An annual premium 
volume of one-half billion dollars 
certainly entitles this form of in- 
surance to be called a major line 
in the casualty field. 

What are some of the reasons for 
this tremendous premium volume? 
The principal reason probably is 
the ever-expanding application of 
the law of negligence. While the 
fundamental principles of that law 
have not changed there have been 
many important changes in eco- 
nomic conditions creating new haz- 
ards, and there have been sig- 
nificant changes in the attitudes 
of courts and juries which have 
likewise been reflected in the in- 
creasing claim-consciousness of the 
general public. 





The law of negligence itself 
creates the need for all forms of 
liability insurance. Consequently, 


‘knowledge of the principles of 


that law and repetition of its es- 
sential features are the best means 
of emphasizing the importance of 
liability insurance. To be spe- 
cific:— 


1. The law of negligence im- 
poses a responsibility on every- 
one — a responsibility to exer- 
cise due care to avoid injuring 
the person or property of an- 
other, whether by act or omis- 
sion. 

2. Negligence is not defined 
by statute; it must be deter- 
mined in each case by the facts 
and circumstances. In most 
damage suits based on negli- 
gence, the court decides the 
questions of law; the jury de- 
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cides questions of fact. Hence, 
there is no rule or plan or 
pattern which one may follow 
as a guarantee of immunity 
from legal liability for negli- 
gence. Actually there can be 
no final answer to the question 
of liability in a claim for dam- 
ages without recourse to law. 

3. Even though we may think 
we are maintaining our prop- 
erty, conducting our business 
or operating our automobile 
with all due: care, if and when 
an accident occurs what we 
think and what a jury may 
think are two entirely different 
questions. 

4. Anyone engaged in a busi- 
ness or a profession and anyone 
who owns, leases or uses prop- 
erty, is subject to the law of 
negligence. The law applies to 
individuals, partnerships and 
corporations; also, to fiduciaries, 
such as administrators, execu- 
tors, guardians and trustees. 
Numerous court decisions have 
established the fact that a fidu- 
ciary is individually liable to 
persons who suffer injury by 
reason of the fiduciary’s negli- 
gence in management of the 


property under the fiduciary’s . 


control. 

5. While the law governing 
the filing of damage suits varies 
by state, in the majority of states 
suits may be filed two years or 
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more after the occurrence of the 
accident. A court judgment, 
once rendered, docketed and 
recorded, may remain outstand- 
ing for a number of years. 

6. The law of negligence and 
in general all conditions sur- 
rounding legal liability for 
bodily injury claims are appli- 
cable likewise to property dam- 
age claims. For complete cover- 
age, therefore, liability insurance 
should cover property damage 
as well as bodily injury. 


DEFENSE COVERAGE 


Another reason for the tremen- 
dous growth of liability insurance 
is undoubtedly the defense cover- 
age, which is an essential feature 
of every liability policy. Entirely 
apart from the cost of settling 
liability claims, careful and ade- 
quate investigation and defense 
are necessary. The insured may 
have a general idea of his rights 
and liabilities under the law, but 
the insurance company must know 
the law and its application locally. 
The insurance company, there- 
fore, must maintain experienced 
claim adjusters and pursue a claims 
policy in tune with the times. A 
nation-wide claim organization 
thus is especially important be- 
cause many insureds’ properties 
and business operations are located 
in several states. This has partic- 
ular application to the operation 
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of automobiles and the distribu- 
tion of products of all kinds. 


PosTWAR QUESTIONS 


Now that war news justifies 
restrained optimism we have less 
hesitancy to write about future 
developments. Even so we avoid 
all predictions and ask questions. 
What have science and industry 
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. @ major line in the casualty field 


in store for us? How will liability 
insurance be affected? 

Right now we know of many 
new industries, new processes and 
new products. Cautious statements 
by the press and radio tell us about 
many others. Innumerable new 
“things” are on the way. 
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Research, testing and other pre- 
cautionary measures do not ab- 
solutely assure the elimination of 
all accident-producing causes. 
That has been true heretofore. 
Isn’t it likely to be true in the 
unpredictable future when hun- 
dreds of new products and devices 
are released for general civilian 
use? The price of progress must 
be paid. And that is neither pessi- 
mistic nor reactionary. 

Along with all the other new 
things” will be new faces due to 
shifting of workers from city to 
city and from state to state. Re- 
employment and re-training are 
likely to be a cause of increased 
accidents and claims. 

What will be the attitude of 
courts and juries towards claim- 
ants? Don’t most signs point to 
increasing liberality? Is there any 
reason to suppose that the general 
public will be less claim-conscious 
than now? 

What does all this suggest in- 
surance-wise? Isn’t it another rea- 
son for liability insurance broad 
in scope and adequate in amount? 
Doesn’t this re-emphasize the need 
for comprehensive liability insur- 
ance to avoid any possible loop- 
holes in coverage? 


COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 
POLICIES 


Comprehensive liability policies 
cover the liability imposed upon 
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the insured by law for damages 
because of bodily injury or prop- 
erty damage caused by accident. 
Fundamentally, therefore, these 
policies are the same as other 
forms of liability policies but there 
are important differences in the 
scope of coverage, i.e. 

1. Comprehensive policies 
embrace in broad insuring agree- 
ments the coverage provided by 
separate forms, such as auto- 
mobile; O.L.T.; elevator; prod- 
ucts; manufacturers; contrac- 
tors; protective and professional 
liability. 

2. Comprehensive policies 
cover all hazards and exposures 
except for a few reasonable “‘ex- 
clusions.”’ Unlike the other 
forms, comprehensive policies 
are not limited to specified 
premises or operations, nor are 
they limited to specified hazards. 

3. The insurance afforded by 
comprehensive policies applies 
automatically to new exposures; 
namely, new premises, new en- 
terprises and new operations. 
Unlike other forms, this auto- 
matic coverage does not require 
the insured to notify the insur- 
ance company of changes in 
exposures unless a policy “‘ex- 
clusion” is involved. 
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Comprehensive policies cover 
“liability imposed by law”; they 
are not “‘all-risk” policies. Like all 
other policies they have “‘exclu- 
sions”’ but they are fair and reason- 
able and can easily be explained 
and justified. 

A large volume of business has 
been written under the compre- 
hensive liability policy forms. It 
is increasing every year and should 
show an even more rapid in- 
crease when the current person- 
nel situation is improved. It is 
apparent, however, that the insur- 
ance survey which comprehensive 
policies require is causing some 
sales resistance, but that, too, is 
gradually disappearing because 
the survey method of selling is 
itself increasing. It is generally 
agreed that there is no better 
method of determining insurance 
needs of clients and prospective 
clients than through surveys. It is 
equally true that there is no better 
method of obtaining and retaining 
new and renewal business. 

Finally, the unpredictability of 
the future will be accentuated by 
postwar developments which are 
anybody’s guess; and that clearly 
points to the need both for in- 
surance surveys and for compre- 
hensive coverage. 






























- « - ACCIDENT 


Rope Trick. Locked into their fourth- 
floor apartment by his exasperated wife, 
the celebrating merchant seaman tried 
to escape by lowering himself from the 
window by a rope, but he let go half-way 
down. He was treated for lacerations and 
alcoholism (New York City) . . . Old 
Guard. At an intersection near the 
grade school, the youngest citizens have 
the oldest police officer taking care of 
them. Filling in as a special policeman 
for the duration, their protector is 
eighty-six years old (Flemington, N. J.). 


- « « AUTOMOBILE 


Whatcha-May-Call-It. One inventive 
resident assembled a frying pan, a gar- 
bage pail, an electric motor, two pulley 
wheels and a length of stove pipe and 
discovered that he had a _ household- 
model rotary snowplow. Of course, it’s 
summertime now, but it also mows the 
lawn (Buffalo, N.Y.) . . . Embarrass- 
ing Moment. While visiting an Army 





air base as instructors on Nevada motor 
vehicle laws, two state troopers had their 
car tagged by military police for traffic 
violations (Reno, Nev.). 


. . . BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Cattle Rustler. The middle-aged 
woman, told by the butcher that the 
roast beef she admired had been sold, 
whipped out a revolver, forced the clerk 
to give her the meat, then sped away in 
a high-powered automobile (Belleville, 
Ill.) .. . Answered the Call. When 
this husband telephoned his wife and a 
man answered, it turned out to be a 
burglar, who set the house on fire before 
he fled with his loot (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
. .. Lost and Found. Stolen a year 
before, the housewife’s purse was re- 
turned through the mail, along with a 
note from a soldier who said he’d found 
it in Italy, under the seat of a jeep 
(Spokane, Wash.). 

. Frre 
Good Idea. Townspeople are giving 
serious consideration to organizing a 
fire department. Two fires in one week 
completely ravaged, among other things, 
the country newspaper office, an appli- 
ance store, a cleaning and pressing es- 
tablishment and the only theatre (An- 
drews, Tex.). 


. MISCELLANEOUS 


Eyeful. Hit in the eye by an egg tossed 
from the window of a passing troop 
train, a bystander in Tintah, Minn., was 
awarded damages of $4,339.20 in a bill 
passed by the House of Representatives 
(Washington, D. C.) ... Leg Show. 
An irate patron, driven to violence by 
slow restaurant service, threw his arti- 
ficial leg at the waiter (Yonkers, N. Y.) 
. . . Nosed Out. He was so chagrined 
at the loss of five straight checker games 
that he bit off the tip of his opponent’s 
nose (Waipahu, H. I.). 
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SPURRED BY WARTIME DISCOVERIES, American 
development will be greatly stepped up after the 
war. Whether this development be fast or slow, 
capital stock casualty insurance and suretyship 
will continue to provide the maximum of pro- 
tection to Americans in their homes, at work and 
on the highways. Capital stock casualty insur- 
ance and suretyship have ever kept apace in the 
march of the nation’s progress. See your agent 
or broker today and consult him about your 
plans for tomorrow. He can give you capital 
stock protection and modernize your insurance. 









C.,,. SMILING AT OURSELVES ,.°y 
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**An insurance man saw me buying this, 
and talked me into an accident policy.” 











**P]l not ask you to call back in six months. 
See me in five months and 28 days.” 4 














f 
“TI would like to make an appointment 
with your cashier. What time would be 


' “I won’t listen to another silly excuse!” most convenient for me to call on him?” 
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Report from Switzerland 





by H. ERNEST FEER 


WITZERLAND has an area of 
S about 16,000 square miles, 
less than that of Vermont and 
New Hampshire. But about one- 
third must be deducted, the rocky 
wastes and glaciers of the high 
Alps. What remains is hardly larger 
than the combined land surface of 
Maryland and Delaware, and yet 
a population of over four millions 
lives on it. 

The ground is empty of any 


Eleventh in our series of Insurance 
Round the World. 





treasures. Neither coal, iron, other 
metals nor oil are found. In such a 
country activity of every kind — 
agricultural, commercial and in- 
dustrial — must be very intense, 
else people could live only on a 
most depressed standard. 
Actually, however, the Swiss 
standard of living is among the 
highest in Europe; the currency is 
absolutely sound — with over 100 
percent gold backing — and the 
country passes as rich. This is the 
result of three factors: 
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No foreign war or invasion 
in over 400 years, with the 
solitary exception of the Na- 
poleonic period, 1798 to 1814, 
which indeed put a heavy 
strain on the country but did 
not depopulate it. Nor did it 
cause ravages remotely com- 





H. ERNEST FEER 
- trials will not find them unprepared 


parable to those we witness 
today. 

A stable political and eco- 
nomic system based on demo- 
cratic principles. As the United 
States is composed of 48 
states, thus Switzerland is the 
aggregate of 25 states, here 
called ‘“‘Cantons,” with a 
strong federal government at 
the capital of Berne. 
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A thrifty’ and industrious 
population, well educated and 
receptive to new ideas and 
enterprises. 


On this triple basis a great in- 
dustrial and commercial structure 
has been erected and this, in turn, 
has led to the development of in- 
surance. Swiss watches, turbines, 
motors, silks, pharmaceutics and 
food products — cheese with and 
without holes — are favorably 
known over the entire world. Swiss 
men and women, liked and trusted, 
live in every country. The Swiss 
franc is the most sought after 
*‘devisen” currency and Swiss in- 
surance companies rank among 
the largest and most efficient of 
the globe. 


INTERNATIONAL SCOPE 

Indeed, the importance of the 
Swiss insurance activity lies less 
in the home business proper than 
in the role which its companies 
play in international insurance. 
This has its reason in the fact 
that almost the totality of Swiss 
risks, in fire, marine, life and cas- 
ualty, is covered by-the domestic 
companies. The share of foreign 
companies in direct business is 
restricted to hardly one percent. 
Of course, Swiss risks appear in 
the world markets, but by rein- 
surance only. 

Thus, the national Swiss mar- 








1945 


Premiums written, in 1,000,000 francs 


(1941) 


Combined total... . ot nite cota 

Hereto can be added the outlay from pri- 
vate side and the public hand for Social 
DOCUMtY TOUFAMCE. ..... 2 iss... 

Unemployment insurance...... 


Gives a grand total of................. 


REPORT FROM SWITZERLAND 


419,000,000  95,000,000,000 119,000,000 





Insurance companies, Local societies, 


stock and mutuals and 
1942 mutuals inter-insurance State funds 
in ave hx ok iro ‘ ee 0 0 
| SR : 29 1 25 
ne ae ; ce 24 0 0 
fee ; 76 87 (mostly health) 25 
Compensation....... 0 0 67 
Minor lines....... ; 22 7 2 





Sfr. 633,000,000 = U. S. $147,000,000 


Sfr. 222,000,000 
Sfr. 15,000,000 


Sfr. 870,000,000 = U. S. $202,000,000 











ket, being the game preserve of the 
national companies, functions as 
their base and solid foundation, 
the most intimate source of their 
strength. Having this steady reser- 
voir of business from which are 
derived large sums of premiums 
every year the Swiss companies 
are enabled to sally forth into 
other countries, to benefit them 
with their financial security, their 
experience and their probity. It 
is, therefore, not without inter- 
est to study briefly the Swiss home 
market. 

Government offices with or 
without monopolies play a large 
role in workmen’s compensation 
(monopoly of a state fund) and 











fire insurance on buildings. The 
other branches are free to private 
enterprise, and their relative im- 
portance is demonstrated by the 
figures given above. They are 
taken from the annual reports of 
the federal insurance supervisory 
office at Berne. The office was 
created by law in 1885 and exer- 
cises over the private companies 
a supervision which in power, 
scope and efficiency is comparable 
to that of the insurance depart- 
ment of the State of New York. 
The watchful eye of the govern- 
ment is ever directed towards all 
phases entering into the solvency 
and the business conduct of Swiss 
insurance companies, 
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Dividing Sfr. 870,000,000 by 
the population figure of 4,300,000 
gives Sfr. 200. — or roughly $47. 
—a head. This is the amount 
which the people of Switzerland, 
for each man, woman or child, pay 
annually for protective security of 
one kind or another. It is indeed an 
imposing sum and testifies to the 
great development which the idea 
of insurance has taken in Switzer- 
land. In 1943 and 1944, the pre- 
mium income increased still fur- 
ther. 

The technical results of the 
business differ according to the 
branch and from year to year but 
its generally sound character is 
demonstrated by the fact that it 
is the basis on which were built up 
such imposing companies, as we 
shall see later. 


Frre RATES AND Loss RATIO 


A detail may interest my 
friends in American fire insur- 
ance. In the United States the av- 
erage fire rate is, I believe, now 
around 66 cents a hundred. In 
Switzerland in 1942 it was 84 
cents a thousand, or roughly one- 
eighth of the American rate. This 
naturally does not indicate that 


the margin of profit is greater or’ 


smaller in one country or the 
other, but it reflects the frequency 
and destructiveness of fires, evi- 
dently much smaller in Switzer- 
land. The reason is partly ma- 
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terial, due to better housing con- 
struction, smaller accumulation of 
values, no congested districts, more 
careful supervision of electrical 
appliances, etc.; but an important 
reason lies undoubtedly in the 
character of the people. Attention 
to details and carefulness are dis- 
tinctly Swiss traits and these ele- 
ments, being from the insurance 
side of high moral value, exercise 
a beneficial influence also on the 
other classes of business. 

In fire insurance the loss ratio 
had a tendency to harden during 
the last few years due to the intense 
activity in the factories, to the in- 
crease of values at given places 
and to higher prices. This phe- 
nomenon is equally evident in 
other countries, including the 
United States. 


THe CompPANIES 


Switzerland, being entirely con- 
tinental, without access to the 
sea, had no native ocean marine 
insurance, that seed from which all 
insurance springs. In consequence, 
the Swiss insurance companies do 
not reach in age those of the other 
countries. : 

The oldest insurance institution 
of any kind was founded only in 
1805, and was only one of the can- 
tonal monopoly offices for fire, in 
the canton of Aargau. The oldest 
private company, a fire mutual, 
was organized in 1826. It has 
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Head office building of the Accident and Casualty Insurance Company at 
Winterthur, Switzerland 


grown to an office of great strength, 
but operates exclusively in Switz- 
erland. 

The foundation of those com- 
panies which play an international 
role began in the middle of the 
last century. In 1847, a brief in- 
ternal war had given the country 
its present national unity and gov- 
ernment. An era of great commer- 
cial and industrial development 
set.in and within a span of 18 
years, the following important 
Swiss offices started operations in 
that country: 


Life: 


Fire: 


Marine: 


Casualty: 


Reinsurance: 


1857 


1864 


1861 


1863 
1858 


1864 
1869 


Swiss Institute for 
Life and Annui- 
ties, Zurich 

Baloise Life, Basle 

Helvetia 
Gall 

Baloise Fire, Basle 

Helvetia Marine, St- 
Gall 

Baloise Marine, Basle 

Switzerland Marine, 
Zurich 

Zurich Accident, Zu- 
rich 

Accident, & Casualty, 
Winterthur 


Fire, St- 


Swiss Reinsurance 
Company, Zurich 
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The combined balance sheets 
for 1943 of the above companies 
show the following totals: 


ee Sfr. 3,943,000,000 
Capital paid up... Sfr. 79,000,000 
Free reserves (sur- 
Se ... Sfr. 214,000,000 
In estimating the inherent 


strength of Swiss insurance compa- 
nies it is necessary to know that 
Swiss insurance companies are 
very partial to hiding their strength 
by creating what is called hidden 
reserves. Loss and premium re- 
serves are heavily overestimated; 
the assets, whether real property or 
investments, are written down, 
and foreign currency is taken at 
less than standard exchange. This 
produces an element of inherent 
strength not expressed in the bal- 
ance sheet but generally of very 
considerable size. Nor is it con- 
trary to law. 

There are, of course, quite a 
number of important companies 
other than those mentioned above, 
many of them with imposing for- 
eign business connections, nor is it 
intended here to set them into 
second rank. However, as a whole, 
the list of the offices given above 
includes those companies which 
as pioneers have carried the 
Swiss insurance protection into 


Total premium income of all Swiss companies.............. 
Deduct herefrom the purely Swiss business as mentioned above . 


Leaves pro 1942 a premium income outside of Switzerland of. . 


June-July 


foreign fields. They, too, are the 
companies best known in the 
U. S. A. market, where four of 
them are operating; namely, 


Switzerland General (formerly 
Marine) since 1872, 

Swiss Reinsurance Company 
since 1910, 

Zurich Accident since 1912, 

Accident and Casualty since 
1936. 


FOREIGN BUSINESS 


At one time the two fire offices 
Helvetia and Baloise also had 
U. S. branches, but they retired 
shortly before or after the San 
Francisco catastrophe. 

The foreign activity of Swiss 
companies, whether for direct 
business or reinsurance, is not lim- 
ited to the North-American conti- 
nent. The companies are exceed- 
ingly well introduced on the con- 
tinent of Europe, in Great Britain 
and world wide. This is true for 
both direct operations and rein- 
surance. This foreign business is, 
of course, of an immense benefit 
to the. general economic life of 
Switzerland and is a factor of first 


‘ magnitude in its balance of pay- 


ments. Its extent can be gaged 
by the following figures: 


Sfr. 1,356,000,000 
Sfr. 419,000,000 


937,000,000 





Sfr. 
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Ordinary needs of retrocession 
or reciprocity carry a sizeable por- 
tion back into foreign fields, but 
the total premium income for own 
account of the Swiss companies in 
1942 still exceeded Sfr. 1,080,- 
000,000 = $250,000,000. 


REINSURANCE 


No review of the Swiss market 
would be complete without special 
reference to the 
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the very leaders of the entire in- 
surance business. There are eight 
Swiss reinsurance companies proper 
but one of them, the Swiss Rein- 
surance Company, not only out- 
ranks them all but is today the 
largest reinsurance company on 
the globe. The total premium in- 
come by way of reinsurance of all 
Swiss companies in 1942 was Sfr. 
630,000,000 and of these Sfr. 

361,000,000 or 





role played by 
Switzerland in 


international 

reinsurance. 

Indeed, this 

country can be England 
Hawaii 


called today the 
very centre of 
this industry. 





Admittedly, the — 
volume of rein- Chile 
surance placed Argentina 
in the English Japan 
market and Malaya 
within the 


HE following countries have 
been featured in previous is- 
sues of THE JouRNAL in our In- 
surance ’Round the World series 


Puerto Rico 
Costa Rica 


roughly 60 per- 
cent were ac- 
counted by the 
Swiss Reinsur- 
ance Company 
alone. With this 
figure, it exceeds 
the premium in- 
come of any 
other Swiss 
company in- 
cluding life. 


THE Future 
At the end of 








United States 
may be larger, but reinsurance in 
those countries is the handmaiden 
of the direct business. 

The reinsurance companies 
proper of those markets, with all 
regard to their sound financial 
position and their business ability, 
are far from occupying in the gen- 
eral list of companies that tower- 
ing position which in Switzerland 
puts the reinsurance offices among 


this brief review 
of Swiss insurance can be placed a 
note of caution and a word of 
hope. Swiss insurance is not only 
interesting for its home companies 
and for foreign offices that may 
acquire a share of such business 
by way of reinsurance. It renders 
a contribution of the first magni- 
tude to the stability of the eco- 
nomic system as the Western 


world knows it. All elements of 
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disturbance, be they political, so- 
cial or monetary, have their deep 
repercussion on it. Many of these 
disturbances have already oc- 
curred but still more are in the 
offing and it would be indeed 
exceeding the bounds of permitted 
optimism to say that Swiss insur- 
ance companies will not have to 
pay their tribute to the times in 
which we live. 

However, trials will not find 
them unprepared, neither in fi- 
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Ambition is like love, impatient of 
delays and rivals. “ - - Denham 


== 


GUZZED IN THE WOOD BY THAT OLD BUZZARD. kyphen smith 








nances nor — what is even more 
important — in manpower. Hav- 
ing deep roots in their home busi- 
ness, with strong finances, and 
guided by the principles of fair 
dealing which are at the basis of 
all truly great insurance enter- 
prises, they can be trusted to 
weather the storm. Their clients, 
be they in Switzerland or abroad, 
can bring towards them full confi- 
dence that they will live up to their 
contracts. 














SUMMER SELLING 
It’s a mistaken idea, we believe, to 
think that “‘nobody buys insurance in 
the summertime.” Furthermore, not 
everybody is away on vacations all the 
time — more than three-quarters of 
your prospects are on the job at all 
times during the summer. 

Nevertheless, you can advanta- 
geously use special prospecting selling 
plans in July and August, plus the 
month-in-and-month-out methods. 

Here are a few suggestions offered 
by one of our contemporaries in the 
life field: (1) Find out when your 
prospects and assureds will not be away 
on vacations; (2) Cultivate people ac- 
tively engaged in summer business; 
(3) Route your calls carefully to save 
both time and energy; (4) Make good 
use of tne cooler periods of the day — 
mornings and evenings; (5) Shorten 
your sales presentations. 

Among those whose summer busi- 
ness usually booms are: 


Awning manufacturers 
Baseball players 


Usable Ideas for Today 





Canners 

Cleaners and dyers 
Clothiers and haberdashers 
Dairy workers 

Druggists 

Farmers 

Florists 

Hotel Men 


Ice Cream & Ice men 


Jewelers 


Laundry managers 

Market & Truck Gardeners 
Nurserymen 

Resort managers 
Restaurant men 

Sport goods dealers 


Quop Erat DEMONSTRANDUM 


Two plus two equals four, or Q. E. D. 
Try using several times a procedure 
like this, after you’ve convinced a 
prospect of a certain point in the course 
of your sales talk. “All right, if that’s 
true, then .. .” 

Let’s look at what’s involved here. 
You’ve gotten the prospect’s agree- 
ment on a certain point, possibly only 
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a minor one, whereupon you assume 
that in the natural, logical sequence 
of things, the next point you make is 
also “all right,” and the logical out- 
growth of the point already conceded. 
If the first point is so, the second point 
must be, too. 
“All right. Then .. .” 


Learning from Others 


The late Charles Hopkins Clark, for 
many years the owner, publisher and 
editor of the Hartford Courant, used 
to remark that he was not sure it was 
a wise thing to display news bulletins 
in the office show windows or to post 
such bulletins at prominent places 
throughout the city. He said it was 
more or less as if a milkman should 
give away the cream in order to sell 
his milk. But the bulletins continued 
to be employed. 

I have heard, once in a great while, 
an unusually successful insurance 
agent remark that he thought he 
would be a fool to tell anyone else, 
and other agents in particular, what 
his methods were. Such an agent, 
however, is greatly in the minority 
and one has only to attend insurance 
conventions and listen to the men who 
speak, or read the pages of the insur- 
ance magazines to learn the way in 
which countless agents have become 
outstanding successes. 

In the insurance business, just as 
everywhere else, some men will be 
more successful than others, and it by 
no means follows that an insurance 
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agent, by familiarizing himself mi- 
nutely with the methods that have 
made another man a member of such 
an organization as “Million Dollar 
Producers,” will himself become a part 
of that enviable company. But it will 
be a very poor agent indeed, in fact, 
so poor a one that he would be wise to 
seek other fields of endeavor, who can- 
not learn much to his advantage by 
taking heed of such available informa- 
tion by outstanding agents. 

Many books have been written on 
selling insurance and countless arti- 
cles, not dealing with theories, but 
with accomplishments, have been 
written. Genius may be 90 per cent 
hard work, but not every hard worker 
gets there. The most ambitious squir- 
rel on the wheel gets no farther ahead 
than the lazy one who sits quietly in 
his cage. A lazy agent gets nowhere, 
as a rule, but the most energetic agent 
can greatly increase his own chances 
if he studies and copies the methods 
that have aided others. 


AGENT’S SERVICES 


Changes occur in your business, and 
changes occur in insurance. Let your 
agent or broker dovetail the two to- 
gether in the most efficient way, for 
you. 


VALUE 


Stock insurance is sold for what it is 
worth and is worth every cent charged 
for it. 
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SECT I 





ENRY S. BEERS, of Hartford, Connecti- 

cut, a prominent insurance official, 
shows that group health insurance is pre- 
eminently not risk insurance but an em- 


ployee-relations service. His thorough 





analysis of this important type of protec- 


tion is unusually clear and comprehensive. 




















Group Health Insurance 


by HENRY S. BEERS 


HE FIRST QUESTION that may 
"Tous to be answered by any- 
one attempting to attract the in- 
terest of the readers of THE Casu- 
ALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL toward 
the subject of this article is the 
question whether group health in- 
surance is really casualty insurance 
at all. 

An individual health or accident 
policy sold to give someone an op- 
portunity to pay a moderate pre- 
mium to protect himself against 
possible catastrophic loss is cer- 
tainly casualty insurance. But group 
health insurance is not primarily 
sold to give the purchaser that 
kind of protection. The real pur- 
chaser is the employer-policy- 
holder. He buys, not to protect 
himself against a loss, but to obtain 
for his employees something they 
want and need. 

Why does he do this? Because it 
helps him get along better with 
his employees. The hard-boiled 
business justification for the em- 
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ployer’s expenditures is that im- 
proved personnel relations mean 
greater production by reason of 
increased morale and efficiency. 

The first point that I want to 
make is that group health insur- 
ance is primarily not risk insurance 
but an employee-relations service. 
I hasten to add that the secondary 
purchasers, the insured employees, 
do pay a premium to protect them- 
selves against what may be for 
them fairly catastrophic losses, and 
this may justify the appellation of 
casualty insurance. 

I must, however, admit that, 
from the point of view of the agent 
or broker, the sale is made to and 
the policy contract is made with 
the employer; the presentation of 
the plan to the eligible employees 
and their persuasion to subscribe is 
less a sales procedure than the first 
service act required in the ad- 
ministration of the policy. In most 
cases the insurance company re- 
lieves the agent or broker from this 
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duty, and supplies solicitors to inter- 
view the employees or sends some- 
one to guide the employer’s key 
personnel in carrying out this work. 

By now the reader is probably 
asking, ‘‘What is group health in- 
surance, and, incidentally, why 
drop the word ‘accident’ out of the 
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. something employees want and need 


title?”’ To answer the second part 
of that question first, the common 
forms of group casualty insurance 
almost always exclude occupa- 
tional accidents, covering only non- 
occupational accidents and sick- 
nesses. Since 85 to 95 per cent of 
claims are based on sicknesses it is 
substantially accurate, as well as 
euphonious, to omit reference to 





accidents from the title. Then, 
too, the more complete alternative 
“Group Non-Occupational Acci- 
dent and Sickness Insurance” is a 
term too long and complicated. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL COVERAGE 


Fundamentally, a group health 
insurance policy is a policy issued 
to an employer to cover his em- 
ployees, or some class or classes of 
employees determined by condi- 
tions pertaining to the employ- 
ment. The benefits usually consist 
of weekly payments during total 
disability of the insured employee 
or in daily benefits while the in- 
sured employee is in the hospital, 
or both. Often the hospital benefits 
cover hospitalization of the em- 
ployee’s dependents, as well as of 
himself; and often surgical fee 
benefits are made available in the 
event of a surgical operation. The 
foregoing forms are briefly, but al- 
most completely, described in the 
specimen employee announcement 
which follows this article. 


TuHoseE ELIGIBLE 


How can you recognize a pros- 
pect for this form of insurance? He 
must be an employer with at least 
25* employees, and interested in 


*This is about the lowest require- 
ment of any of the insurance companies. 
Several of the large group writing com- 
panies require a minimum of 50 insured 
employees. 














his employees’ welfare. While 
there is no need for him to incur a 
major expenditure in connection 
with the purchase of group health 
insurance, he must be willing to 
stand the slight clerical expense of 
administering the details of the 
insurance, and, to ensure the suc- 
cess of the plan and make it a 
ponderable factor in his personnel- 
relations program, he should un- 
dertake to pay a part of the cost, 
say 25 or 50 per cent. Some em- 
ployers pay 100 per cent. 

What to do when a prospect is 
recognized? Consult the local (non- 
commissioned) group representa- 
tive of a company specializing in 
group insurance for help in pre- 
senting the plan to the employer. 


ComMIssION RATES 


Are not group insurance com- 
mission rates too low? The per- 
centages paid by most insurance 
companies, particularly on large 
premiums, look low, for three very 
good reasons. 

1 — This is a non-risk line that 
can be sold to employers only if 
they are convinced that it will 
be operated on a minimum-cost 
basis, benefiting the character of 
group insurance as a kind of vol- 
untary social insurance. 

2 — An unsual amount of sales 
and service assistance is supplied 
by most insurance companies to 
conserve the agent’s or broker’s 
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time and increase the probability 
of writing the business. 

3 — The business shows an ex- 
traordinarily high persistency: al- 
most no policies lapse; almost all 
renew year after year in the same 
insurance company; most insur- 
ance companies guarantee the orig- 
inal agent not only the first-year 
commissions but also renewal com- 
missions for nine years after the 
first year, if the policy renews that 
long, and it almost always does. 
Agents who have written a fair 
amount of this business.do not con- 
sider it a low-commission line. It is 
only the percentages that are low. 

It would not be fitting to close 
this article without referring to the 
added satisfaction that comes to 
agents responsible for the existence 
of numerous group-insurance poli- 
cies when they turn their minds 
from purely business considerations 
and contemplate the value, in in- 
creased security and personal hap- 
piness, which they have brought 
into the lives of the dozens, or 
hundreds, or thousands, of individ- 
ual employees to whom they have 
made this insurance available. 


SPECIMEN EMPLOYEE ANNOUNCE- 
MENT ELIGIBILITY 


All present full-time employees 
who are actively working will be 
eligible for insurance on the ef- 
fective date of the plan. Employees 
who are away from work for any 











Weekly Sickness and Accident Benefit 
Daily Hospital Benefit 
Employee 
Dependent 


Maximum Surgical Fee 
Employee 
Dependent 


Weekly Contribution 
No dependents ....... 
One dependent... 

2 or more dependents 
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INSURANCE SCHEDULE 


Employee’s Basic Weekly Earnings 


Less than $30.01 to $40.00 

$30.00 $39.99 and Over 

ares $10.00 $15.00 $20.00 
3.00 4.00 5.00 

2.00 3.00 4.00 

a we 150.00 150.00 150.00 
pasate 75.00 75.00 75.00 
.30 .40 .50 

.50 .65 .80 

.60 75 .90 





reason on that day will be eligible 
for insurance as soon as they return 
to active duty. 

Employees hired after the plan 
becomes effective may make appli- 
cation when employed, and the in- 
surance will become effective upon 
the completion of three months 
of continuous active service. 

Contribution toward the cost 
of this insurance will be deducted 
weekly from pay checks. The en- 
tire balance of the cost will be paid 
by the company. 

The insurance company cannot 
accept applications for amounts 
of insurance other than those to 
which the insured is entitled in 
accordance with above schedule. 


WEEKLY SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


The plan pays a weekly benefit 
while the employee is disabled and 











prevented from working as a result 
of a non-occupational accident or 
a disease for which benefits are not 
payable under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. The weekly 
benefit will commence on the 
eighth day of disability and is pay- 
able for a maximum period of 13 
weeks for any one disability. 

If disability is due to pregnancy, 
the maximum period of payment is 
six weeks. However, no benefits 
will be payable on account of a 
pregnancy which results in a child- 
birth or miscarriage within nine 
months following the date the em- 
ployee becomes insured. 

Payment will be made for as 
many separate and distinct peri- 
ods of disability as may occur, 
except that if the employee is 60 
or over, not more than 13 weeks’ 
benefits will be paid during any 
calendar year. 
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Successive periods of disability 
separated by less than two weeks 
of active work on full time will be 
considered one period of disability 
unless the subsequent disability is 
due to an injury or sickness entirely 
unrelated to the causes of the pre- 
vious disability and commences 
after return to active work on full 
time. 

It is not necessary that the em- 
ployee be confined to his home to 
collect benefits, but must be under 
the care of a doctor. 

When benefits have been paid 
for the maximum period, this sick- 
ness and accident insurance will 
terminate. The employee will 
again be eligible to apply for 
coverage as soon as he has re- 
turned to active work and has 
completed two weeks of continu- 
ous active service. 


HospPiTAL BENEFITS FOR 
EMPLOYEES 


The plan pays a daily benefit 
while the employee is confined in 
the hospital as a result of a non- 
occupational accident or a disease 
for which benefits are not payable 
under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law. These benefits are pay- 
able for a maximum period of 31 
days during any one continuous 
period of disability. 

If hospital confinement is due 
to pregnancy, the maximum pe- 
riod of payment is 14 days. In the 
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event of pregnancy, benefits are 
payable whether the employee 
goes to the hospital before or 
within nine months after termina- 
tion of insurance. However, no 
benefits will be payable on account 
of pregnancy if the hospital con- 
finement commences within nine 
months following the date the em- 
ployee becomes insured. 

The plan also pays for all 
charges, other than charges for 
board and room, made by the 
hospital up to an aggregate total 
for any one disability of five times 
the rate of daily benefit. For ex- 
ample, if the daily benefit is $4.00, 
the employee will be entitled to a 
maximum payment of $20.00 for 
these charges during any one con- 
tinuous period of disability. 

In order to collect these benefits 
the employee must be confined 
for at least 18 consecutive hours in 
a legally constituted hospital and 
be under the care of a doctor. 

Hospital benefits are payable in 
addition to any sickness and acci- 
dent benefits to which the em- 
ployee may be entitled. 


SURGICAL BENEFITS FOR 
EMPLOYEES 


The plan pays a surgical benefit 
for any operation resulting from a 
non-occupational accident or a 
disease for which benefits are not 
payable under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. The amount 
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of payment for a particular opera- 
tion is shown in the “Schedule of 
Operations,” but if the actual 
charges by the surgeon are less 
than that, the payment will equal 
the actual charges. These benefits 
are payable whether the operation 
is performed in the hospital, in the 
doctor’s office, or elsewhere. 

In the event that several opera- 
tions are required, payment will 
be made for each, but not more 
than $150 will be paid for all 
operations during any one contin- 
uous period of disability. 

Benefits are payable for ob- 
stetrical operations whether they 
are performed before or within 
nine months after termination of 
insurance. However, no_ benefits 
will be payable on account of ob- 
stetrical operations when the de- 
livery or other operation takes 
place within nine months after 
date employee becomes insured. 

The employee may be insured 
for these benefits if under age 70. 
This coverage will cease when he 
attains age 70. 

The “Schedule of Operations” 
will be shown in full in the certif- 
icate issued to each insured em- 
ployee. Some illustrative amounts 
are: 


Appendectomy.............. $100 
Tonsillectomy........ 25 
Simple fracture of forearm oe 
Removal of kidney... 150 


SI iors ck i8is:2 esis one 
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HospiTaAu BENEFITS FOR 
DEPENDENTS 


For male employees, depend- 
ents include only the wife and un- 
married children between the ages 
of three months and 18 years. For 
female employees, dependents in- 
clude only the unmarried children 
between the ages of three months 
and 18 years. 

The plan pays for the amount 
charged by the hospital for board 
and room up to the amount of 
daily benefit for each day the de- 
pendent is confined in the hospital. 
The maximum amount so payable 
during any one continuous period 
of disability is thirty-one times the 
rate of daily benefit. 

The plan also pays for all 
charges, other than charges for 
board and room, made by the 
hospital while the dependent is 
confined, up to an aggregate total 
during any one continuous period 
of disability of five times the rate of 
daily benefit. 

In order to collect these benefits, 
the dependent must be confined 
for at least 18 consecutive hours in 
a legally constituted hospital and 
be under the care of a doctor. 
Hospital confinement must com- 
mence while the dependent’s in- 
surance is in force. 

No benefits are payable for hos- 
pital confinement resulting from 
accidents or illnesses covered un- 
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der the W. C. Law. 

The foregoing benefits do not 
apply in maternity cases. In such 
cases the benefits are as follows: 

MATERNITY BENEFITS FOR WIVES 
— Maternity coverage does not 
commence until nine months after 
the employee’s wife’s insurance 
commences, but if her insurance 
terminates for any reason, ma- 
ternity coverage does not cease 
until nine months thereafter. 

If the employee’s wife goes to 
the hospital while maternity cover- 
age is in force, the plan pays for 
the actual charges made by the 
hospital up to the rate of daily 
benefit for each day she is confined 
in the hospital as a result of preg- 
nancy, childbirth, or miscarriage. 
The maximum amount so payable 
for all hospital confinements due 
to any one pregnancy is ten times 
the rate of daily benefits. For ex- 
ample, if the wife is insured for a 
daily benefit of $4.00 and is con- 
fined for eight days in the hospital 
as a result of pregnancy, child- 
birth, or miscarriage, the maxi- 
mum amount payable for board 
and room and all other charges 
combined is $32.00. If she stays 
ten days or more, the maximum 
amount payable would be $40.00. 


SuRGICAL BENEFITS FOR 
DEPENDENTS 


The plan pays a surgical benefit 
for operations on any of the em- 
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ployee’s dependents (as previously 
defined). The amount of payment 
for a particular operation will be 
one-half the amount shown in the 
“Schedule of Operations,” but if 
the actual charges by the surgeon 
are less than that, the payment 
will equal the actual charges. 
These benefits are payable 
whether the operation is per- 
formed in the doctor’s office, or 
elsewhere. 

In the event that several opera- 
tions are required, payment will 
be made for each, but not more 
than $75.00 will be paid for all 
operations on a dependent during 
any one continuous period of disa- 
bility. 

No benefits are payable for op- 
erations resulting from accidents 
or illnesses covered under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
Benefits for operations resulting 
from pregnancy are payable if the 
operation takes place while ma- 
ternity coverage is in force. Ma- 
ternity coverage does not com- 
mence until nine months after 
employee’s wife’s insurance com- 
mences, but if her insurance ter- 
minates for any reason, maternity 
coverage does not cease until nine 
months thereafter. 


No MeEpIcAL EXAMINATION 


No medical examination is re- 
quired in order to obtain this 
insurance if application is made 
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promptly. However, if an em- 
ployee does not make application 
within 31 days after he becomes 
eligible, the insurance company 
will require that he furnish satis- 
factory evidence of insurability, at 
his own expense, before he can ob- 
tain the insurance. 


INSURANCE CERTIFICATE 
The insurance company will is- 
sue to each insured employee an 
individual certificate describing 
the benefits of the plan. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


All claims should be reported 
immediately to the employer. Do 
not wait until return to work to 
make a report. 

The sickness and accident and 
hospital benefits will be paid 
weekly and will include payments 
for fractional parts of a week. 
All ‘other benefits will be paid 
promptly upon receipt of required 
proofs. The employer has the forms 
for submitting proof. 


TERMINATION OF INSURANCE 


If employment terminates, in- 
surance will cease. 

If ar employee is temporarily 
laid off, his insurance can be con- 
tinued until the end of the policy 
month following the policy month 
in which the lay off starts. Contin- 
uation of insurance during lay-off 
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will be subject to payment of con- 
tributions on or before the pay 
days on which they would be de- 
ducted if the employee had been 
working. 


IMPORTANT 


After insurance becomes effec- 
tive, it is necessary for the em- 
ployee to notify his employer of 
any change in the number of de- 
pendents which will result in a 
change from one to another of the 
following classifications: 

1. Employee without depend- 
ents. 

2. Employee with one depend- 
ent. 

3. Employee with two or more 
dependents. 

This information is necessary so 
that the insurance company will 
be able to adjust the coverage 
accordingly. 

4 


APPLICATION FOR INSURANCE 


In order to obtain this insur- 
ance, it is necessary to fill in the 
application card which has been 
prepared for this purpose. This 
card will then be used by the in- 
surance company to make up the 
certificate, and by the employer 
to arrange the payroll deductions. 

The department head or a rep- 
resentative of the insurance com- 
pany will answer any questions 
which the employee may have. 














Court “Decisions VII 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of Storekeeper. — While a woman 
was leaving a store after having made 
purchases, her foot slipped upon the 
worn threshold at the door, causing her 
to lose her balance and fall. She had 
previously suffered from infantile paraly- 
sis which had prevented full develop- 
ment of her right arm and leg. In her 
suit against the store to recover for her 
injuries resulting from the fall, the jury 
returned a verdict in her favor for $1,000 
which was affirmed on appeal. (Howell 
v. Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 
(Missouri 1944) 178 S. W. 2d 101.) 


, +. FF 


Liability of Hairdresser. — A woman, 
while getting a permanent wave in a 
beauty parlor with an electric machine, 
received scalp burns. She claimed that 
the operator failed to wrap the coils 
properly and that when she told the 
operator she felt her head was being 
burned, the operator failed to disconnect 
the machine as requested but instead 
used a blower to reduce the heat. In 
her suit to recover against the hair- 
dresser, a verdict was returned in her 
favor. The judgment was affirmed on 
appeal. (Ergle v. Davidson (Georgia 
1944) 29 S. E. 2d 445.) 





Liability of Landlord. — The wife of a 
tenant was injured when she fell through 
the kitchen floor. The jury returned a 
verdict in favor of the tenant and his 
wife and against the landlord in the 
total amount of $300. The case was ap- 
pealed and the judgment was affirmed, 
the court holding that the fact that the 
kitchen floor was “squeaky” and “ap- 
parently weak” did not necessarily 
charge either the tenant or his wife with 
contributory negligence. (Wilenzick v. 
Austin (Tennessee 1944) 177 S. W. 2d 
548.) 


Liability of Druggist. — A man brought 
suit against a retail drug store to recover 
for the total destruction of the sight of 
his left eye. It was affirmed that a drug 
clerk in the store had put drops in the 
eye. The injured man claimed that the 
drops administered were of an injurious 
liquid and that as a result he lost the 
sight of the eye. The jury found for the 
plaintiff in the amount of $2,000. The 
case was appealed and the judgment 
was affirmed on appeal. (Wadsworth »v. 
McRay Drug Company (South Caro- 
lina 1943) 28 S. E. 2d 417.) 




















Story of an auto finance plan 
that has worked well in New 
England 








$1,000,000 Worth of Good Will 


By JOHN J. LONERGAN 


NSURANCE AGENTS and _ brokers 
I throughout the nation are 
spending much of their time and 
thought in formulating plans to re- 
capture the comprehensive fire, 
theft and collision insurance on 
passenger cars and trucks that will 
be purchased on a time sales plan. 

Many banks from Maine to the 
Pacific Coast are endeavoring to 
cooperate with the insurance 
agents and brokers to help them 
arrive at a method of procedure 
suitable for all concerned. 

Insurance and bank trade jour- 
nals are encouraging all of us to 
get behind this movement for the 
common benefit of agents, brok- 
ers, and the insurance-buying 
public. 

These activities are highly en- 





couraging and should bring bene- 
ficial results. To contribute our bit 
to the crusade, may we offer for 
your information the automobile 
finance plan that we have spon- 
sored in New England for the last 
four years. Although our country’s 
entrance into the war has ham- 
pered our efforts, we are pushing 
the operation of the plan on used 
cars and priority cars. We thereby 
keep the program before our pro- 
ducers, and their clients, until new 
automobiles are attainable. 

About four years ago, we ap- 
proached a local bank and ex- 
plained that we were losing com- 
prehensive fire, theft and collision 
insurance on cars sold on a time 
sales plan, and wanted to arrange 
to have them finance the purchase 








of cars and trucks bought by our 
customers. We agreed to give them 
customers of good credit standing 
and found them in a receptive 
mood for this type of business. 

We kept our promise and the 
bank has done its part by loaning 
over a million dollars to our cus- 
tomers over this 
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as mortgagee, the charge for which 
has already been included in the 
finance set-up and is paid for by 
the bank. 

Successful operation of this plan 
will be achieved by the insurance 
producer who starts now and keeps 
informing his clientele before a 
car is purchased 





four-year period, 
with a net credit 
loss of less than 
$3. The bank is 
given informa- 
tion about the 
car, such as 
serial and motor 
numbers, cost, 
terms of notes, 
amount of the 
insurance pre- 
mium which is 
included. The 
bank, in turn, 
gives the insur- 
ance agent or 
broker a check 
for the amount 
to be financed, 
made out to the 
buyer and the dealer. The bank 
also furnishes the insurance agent 
or broker with a note and chattel 
mortgage, which is signed by the 
buyer of the car, and these docu- 
ments are returned to the bank, 
usually the same day, accompanied 
by a comprehensive fire, theft, and 
collision policy, naming the bank 





JOHN J. 





LONERGAN 


. a net credit loss of less than $3 in 
four years 


that he can ar- 
range all cf the 
finance require- 
ments for any 
such purchase. 
There are sev- 
eral ways of 
keeping this 
situation before 
clients in the 
form of letters, 
blotters and 
stickers. 

Our banking 
connection is 
well satisfied 
with our propo- 
sition, for it has 
been a success- 
ful venture for 
them. Further- 
more, many new contacts have 
been made and other deals con- 
summated. 

The operation of the system we 
have outlined has resulted in valu- 
able new business in the past and 
should be repeated to a much 
greater extent after the war when 
new cars come on the market. 


















Did Goa Koad hate... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








Canpip COMMENT 
The Local Agent 


There are few insurance men who 
have listened to important speakers 
from outside the business addressing 
bodies of insurance men, who have 
not been forced to the conclusion that 
it is well nigh an irresistible tempta- 
tion for these experts from out of 
town to take a jab or two at the tech- 
nical language employed in insur- 
ance policies. The inference is that the 
language is used to confuse the pub- 
lic, when, as a matter of fact, the 
confusion of the policyholders is due 
almost entirely to the desire of the 
companies to make their policies under- 
standable to the courts! 

Policies are replete with legal verbi- 
age, not because underwriters and 
lawyers love to make them difficult to 
understand, but because many of the 
clauses in them have been tested in 
court, so that their meaning to the 
courts is clear and unmistakable. 
When a change in coverage is neces- 
sary instead of starting over and writ- 
ing the policy as if the whole thing 
were new, the old policy is patched 





up, to leave as much of the court- 
tested verbiage as possible. 

“Who knows,” say those who de- 
fend this procedure, “what the courts 
would decide the policy means, if we 
change the language?” 

While we may doubt that the out- 
side speakers who inveigh against pol- 
icy language would read their policies, 
even if they were designed for easy 
reading, still, their repeated com- 
plaints are an indication of public 
feeling, and should not be overlooked 
by those interested in public relations. 


TAPPING THE FARM MARKET 


A. F. Tripp in 
Nylic Review 

1. Route yourself carefully and 
don’t go past any farms en route with- 
out stopping. 

2. Use the endless chain method of 
prospecting: get the farmer to recom- 
mend his neighbors. Get information. 

3. Attend farm sales and auctions 
—a grand time to see and talk with 
farmers. 

4. Stay in town on Saturdays. Give 
the farmer a chance to see you when 











he comes on his weekly shopping visit. 

5. Farmers are a hospitable group. 
Join them for a meal, or even stay 
overnight. Pay them well, of course. 
Many a case has been sold by the 
friendly agent who behaves as one of 
the farm family group. 

6. Watch for the farmers in town 
on the streets. Invite them to sit in 
your car with you for a few minutes. 

7. Don’t use your car in town. Save 
gas and tires for the farm market. 

8. Cut down on call-backs by re- 
minding the farmer of the need to 
conserve gas and tires. He is reason- 
able and will cooperate. 

9. Keep in touch with 
agents, bankers and _ stock 
These people know which farmers are 
doing well. 

10. Call the farmer long-distance 
to make appointment to see him the 
next time he comes to town. This 
added telephone expense will be more 
than compensated by the savings in 
time and tires and gas. 


county 
buyers. 


SELL Fiwetiry Now 


H. H. Homeyer in 
Best’s Fire and Casualty News 

The exact reason for the small 
amount of fidelity protection in com- 
parison to fire protection is not known, 
although I believe some of the fault 
lies in the company producers and 
agents. We often neglect to solicit this 
line because some agents feel that 
their clients might resent the sugges- 
tion of carrying dishonesty coverage 
on their employees. We find that the 
best way to overcome this barrier is to 
advise your prospect that when we 
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bond people there is no doubt, in our 
opinion, as to their probable honesty 
and integrity. If there were, we 
wouldn’t bond them. 

Even though we presume that each 
applicant is honest, we make a very 
thorough investigation of each indi- 
vidual in order that we may know of 
his background. Although we do this, 
our claim records show that these in- 
dividuals, whom we presumed to be 
honest, steal millions of dollars in the 
aggregate every year from their em- 
ployers. 

You simply cannot pick out the 
type of people who cause fidelity 
losses. Usually those you would least 
suspect cause substantial losses. 


Excess LINEs 
United States Review 


The employment manager of an in- 
surance company relates one for the 
book. When interviewing an appli- 
cant recently for the position of ste- 
nographer, he asked if her punctuation 
was good. The aspiring stenog replied 
that she had never been late in her 
life. 

The problem of securing compe- 
tent clerical help these days reached 
its zenith when a new stenographer 
thought the underwriting department 
was the place you file the carbon 
copies. 

It’s strange that no paternalistic 
politician has thought of amending 
the Social Security Act to achieve the 
zenith of its vote pulling propensities 
when the answer is so readily at hand. 
Simply lower age for retirement bene- 
fits from 65 to 21. 
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Use DEMONSTRATION SHEET 
FOR RESIDENCE AND OQuTSIDE THEFT 


E. B. Gill in 
Rough Notes 


Few agents have even given this 
contract an opportunity to sell itself 
by merely mentioning it to their pres- 
ent policyholders. If a simple demon- 
stration sheet were filled out to show 
the coverage granted by this broad 
contract and was used by the producer 
as he made his regular contacts with 
his customers, he would sell many resi- 
dence theft policies. I favor the demon- 
stration sheet because you are using 
the visual selling method which is al- 
ways more effective than just talking 
about the contract. All the published 
surveys indicate that only a small 
fraction of the insurable public carries 
such protection at present. 


INSURANCE IN COMMERCE 
The Insurance Field 


E. W. Sawyer, attorney for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, in speaking before the 
Risk Research Institute recently on the 
future of the casualty business, empha- 
sized a point which is being overlooked 
by many in their discussions of legisla- 
tive remedies to the present situation. 
Since insurance is now commerce, he 
points out, Congress is powerless to 
change the location of the power to 
regulate commerce, since it is fixed by 
the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion itself. This basic fact will have a 
powerful influence on the future of the 
business in the light of the Supreme 
Court decision in the South-Eastern 
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case and should be kept in the fore- 
front at all times. 


PRIVATE PROGRESS 
United States Review 


Advocates of compulsory, Govern- 
ment-operated accident and health 
insurance plans would do well to look 
into the privately sponsored program 
now in effect for employees of the 
Abbott Laboratories, one of the major 
American pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers. The program, underwritten by 
the Equitable Life of New York, in- 
cludes health and accident insurance, 
accidental death and dismemberment, 
hospital expense and surgical benefits. 
The plan has recently been extended 
to include reimbursement for the cost 
of medical attention whether at the 
employee’s home or the doctor’s office 
and for X-ray and other expenses not 
included in the surgical benefits plan. 

The Equitable’s program in effect 
at Abbott Laboratories is an impres- 
sive answer to the time-worn conten- 
tion of social insurance advocates that 
Government intervention in the health 
and accident field is necessary because 
of an unwillingness on the part of pri- 
vate carriers to provide the public 
with the protection they want and 
need. 

It is now accepted as fact that the 
public wants to be protected against 
the hazards of accident and sickness. 
It is easy to forget that this public 
demand is of recent and rapid growth 
and that no influence has been more 
effective in creating this demand than 
the accident and health insurance 
agent and his company. 











*““SWELL MAGAZINE” 


‘ 23 Ftr. Group, China 
Dear Editor: 


It certainly was a pleasant surprise to 
find several of the recent issues of THE 
JOURNAL in today’s mail call. That en- 
durance often attributed to men who sell 
insurance is coming in handy here, too. 
Have been in China 18 months and find 
it very difficult to keep up with the cur- 
rent trends in the insurance world. Your 
swell magazine is just what a fellow like 
me needs and I’m grateful to be put on 
your mailing list. 

Thanks and best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of your excellent publica- 


tion. 
S/Set. Henry Couen 


; FF 
ATTRACTED ATTENTION 
- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 
I just want to let you know how much 
I appreciated the statement that ap- 
peared in the April issue of THe Casu- 
ALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL concerning 
the American Institute’s 32-page an- 
nouncement. This item certainly has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention as may 
be judged from the fact that during the 
past week we have received 33 queries in 
which reference was made to the April 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 
Harry J. Loman, Dean 


“The Customers Always Write’ 





For Buinp SOLDIERS 


Hartford, Conn. 


Dear Editor: 

You may know that the Army has es- 
tablished a convalescent hospital for the 
blind at Avon, Connecticut, in what was 
formerly a very exclusive boys’ school. 
A splendid job of rehabilitation is being 
done there and every effort is made to 
direct the blinded veteran along lines for 
which he has capacity and has exhibited 
an aptitude. 

Certain of the boys now there have 
expressed an interest in insurance and ar- 
rangements have been made for certain 
of these boys to visit the home offices of 
the Hartford companies and to accom- 
pany agents in their servicing and solici- 
tation of risks. The boys are having in- 
surance read to them as a part of a course 
at the Avon hospital and after finishing 
the reading of the April issue of THE 
JOURNAL, it appeals to me that there are 
in THe JouRNAL many articles which 
would be of substantial interest to these 
boys. I am writing, therefore, to suggest 
that the Association make a compli- 
mentary subscription of THe JOURNAL to 
the hospital. I suggest that you enter the 
subscription in the name of 1st Lt. Allen 
Blackburn. I am sure it would be greatly 
appreciated. 


j.D.G. 
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From A YEOMAN 
Beaufort, S. C. 
Dear Editor: 

I find every issue of THE CasuALty 
AND SURETY JOURNAL most interesting 
and look forward to receiving it each 
month. I feel that it is a valuable link 
with the insurance business and aids me 
in keeping up to a great extent with the 
many changes which are taking place in 
the business of insurance. All of the 
articles are timely and the explanations 
of the changes in the various casualty 
policies are most helpful. Since I intend 
to return to the Hartford A & I when I 
am fortunate enough to get my dis- 
charge from the service, I naturally am 
interested in knowing what changes have 
taken place so that it won’t be so difficult 
to pick up where I left off. 

It was quite a surprise to see a picture 
of my brother, E. S. Kelly, and an article 
written by him in the April issue. We will 
be competitors in the production field 
when the war is over and since he is a 
real go-getter, I'll have to read up on 
casualty insurance every chance I get. 

I look forward with much interest to 
future copies of your very fine magazine. 

Cuas J. Ketry, Y3/c 
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Looxinc AHEAD 
At an Overseas Base 
Dear Editor: 

I am interested in obtaining a cor- 
respondence course in general insurance 
which would prepare me for a broker’s 
license for New York State, and will 
greatly appreciate your informing me 
where I can obtain same. I am stationed 
at an overseas base and found one of your 
JourNALs here. 

Sam J. DeTraglia, Cox., USN 


[Coxswain DeTraglia’s request has 
been referred to the Insurance Soci- 








ety of New York, which, we are sure, 
will give him the information he has 
requested. — Ep.] 
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EnjJOYED THEM 
New Orleans, La. 
Dear Editor: 

I am very much interested in the arti- 
cle, so well prepared by Mr. George F. 
Ainslie, Jr., “Your Postwar Automobile 
Problem,” published in your issue of 
April, 1945, and as secretary of the New 
Orleans Insurance Exchange, I would 
like very much to have five copies of 
this issue for officials of the local banks 
with whom our committee on this subject 
has had several conferences. 

The article by Mr. J. M. Sinclair, “ In- 
surance in Malaya,” (in the same issue) 
is also very interesting and informative. 

Thank you in advance for your cour- 
tesy, and my compliments to Mr. Ainslie. 

LinpeEn F. Braup, Secretary 
New Orleans Insurance Exchange 
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APPRECIATION 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Dear Editor: 

We have had the pleasure of receiving 
your CasuALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL 
for a long time now and would like to 
take this opportunity of expressing our 
appreciation. 

We have found this JouRNAL interest- 
ing as well as very helpful, and have 
taken the liberty of reproducing items 
of interest to our membership from time 
to time, giving your JOURNAL credit, of 
course. 

Mark MarsHA_t, Secy.-Mygr. 
Southwest Warehouse and 
Transfermen’s Assn. 
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joined Wallace Reid & Company, fire 
underwriters, in New York. Later he 
became president of the Holborn Agency 
Corporation in that city and, in 1922, 
secretary and director of the Guardian 
Fire Assurance Corporation. From 1931 
to 1936, he was vice president and direc- 
tor of the American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York City. He was a 
member of the board of governors, In- 
surance Institute of America and presi- 
dent and director of the Swiss Benevo- 
lent Society of New York. Returning to 
Switzerland, he assumed his present 
position. (Report from Switzerland, page 
35.) 
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Joun J. Lonercan is manager of the 
Automobile Department of Field & 
Cowles, Boston, Mass., with whom he 
has been associated for 27 years. He has 
been in the Automobile Department for 
the last 24 years. Vice President of the 
Insurance Society of Massachusetts. 
$7,000,000 Worth of Good Will, page 55.) 
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Ray Murpuy, general counsel of the 


Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, was formerly insurance com- 
missioner of Iowa and is past National 


Commander of the American Legion. An 
article by him, “Vast Untapped Man- 
power Pool,” appeared in the October, 
1944, issue of THE JouRNAL. (Insurance in 
War and Peace, page 1.) 
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KENNETH SPENCER, executive director of 
the Eagle, Globe and Royal Indemnity 
Companies, New York, entered the in- 
surance business with the Ocean Acci- 
dent and Guarantee Corporation. He 
joined the Globe in 1912 at its Chicago 
office. He was elected a vice president in 
1927, a director and vice president and 
secretary in 1936, and president in 1938. 
Mr. Spencer was reelected president of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives last May. His last contribu- 
tion to THE JouRNAL, “ Partners: What 
of the Future?”’, appeared in the Decem- 
ber, 1943, issue. (United We Stand, page 15.) 
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Credits. Photographs on pages 5, 7, 8 and 
9 from Acme Newspictures; page 23, 
“Accident” and “Fire,” from Acme 
Newspictures; pages 24 and 25, “‘ Fire,” 
‘Shipyard Accident,” from Acme News- 
pictures; page 26 from Bettman Archive 
of New York. Art Work: Horace T. 
Elmo, George Malcolm-Smith, Charles 
Skiles and Hull Studios, New York. 
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Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 
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| Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
| The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 


Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
The Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
The Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Corporation Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
The Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Pacific Indemnity Company Phoenix Indemnity Company 
The Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety & Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Casualty Insurance Company 
United National Indemnity Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 
The Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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FLAG DAY-JUNE 14,1945 
“ The flag of our country ~ 

to be cherished by all our hearts, 

to be upheld by alt our hands. ” 


— CHARLES SUMNER. 





